—a Leyden degree dissertation—published under the title Over de continuiteit van den gasen vloeistqftoestand, Academisch proef-schrift (Leiden: A. W. Sijthoff, 1873)—reduced the Andrews-Thomson diagram to analytical form, by giving for the system of curves an equation which applied over the whole range of the gaseous and liquid states. The thermodynamic content of the diagram thus became matter of quantitative deduction. The earliest important public notice of this work was an elaborate and appreciative, but withal critical, review by Clerk Maxwell in Nature (Vol. x., pp. 477—480, Oct. 15, 1874), reprinted in his Collected Papers, Vol. IL, pp. 407—415. The subject is also touched by Clerk Maxwell in the lecture to the Chemical Society, Feb. 18, 1875, "On the Dynamical Evidence of the Molecular Constitution of Bodies" (Nature, Vol. XL, p. 359), where, after referring to the exceedingly ingenious thesis of van der Waals, since amply verified, he proceeds " his final result is certainly not a complete expression for the interaction of real molecules, but his attack on this difficult question is so able and so brave, that it cannot fail to give a notable impulse to molecular Science. It has certainly directed the attention of more than one inquirer to the Low Dutch language in which it is written." As regards the phenomena of mixed gases, on which so much progress has more recently been made by the Dutch school, cf. also letters from Clerk Maxwell to Andrews in the Scientific Papers of Thomas Andrews, p. liv.
The following letter relates to an apparent discrepancy with theory:
"QUEEN'S COLL., BELFAST,
April 15, 1874.
MY DEAR THOMSON,
...It is strange that we both overlooked a chapter in Regnault's large work on steam (Mem. de I'Acad. 26. p. 751 et seq.) in which he investigated the tension of acetic acid both in the liquid and solid forms; and obtained the same result which I had done with the solid, freed as well as possible by crystallization from the liquid; viz. a higher tension for the solid than the liquid. But suspecting as I had done that a trace of liquid was still present with the solid, he distilled his acetic acid from anhydrous phosphoric acid, and with the new body he attained your result, a lower tension for the solid. He found however that a little acetone was formed at the same time, and concludes that the differences observed were